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Literary Forms, Eclectic Formats: 
The Book Art of Edward Gorey 
Malcolm Whyte 


DWARD ST. JOHN GOREY (1925-2000) loved and lived books. He left a well 
E read library of some 25,000 books at his passing. Although he is most recog- 
nized for his animated introduction to PBS-TV’s Mystery! Gorey wrote, illustrated, 
or designed over 500 books of disparate subjects and diverse formats. 

He taught himself to read at age three; nobody knew how. “I find it absolutely 
baffling,” he said. At Chicago’s prestigious Francis Parker School, in the early 1940s, 
he wrote and helped to produce plays, exhibited his drawings, and was art editor 
of the annual yearbook. From 1946 to 1950 he attended Harvard where he roomed 
with the poet Frank O’Hara, and expanded his abiding interest in the existential- 
ists, surrealism, and French, Chinese, and Japanese literature. Studying the works 
of Ronald Firbank, Evelyn Waugh, Ivy Compton-Burnett, Henry Green, and Cecil 
Day Lewis quickly steered him to becoming an avid Anglophile. 

He moved to New York City in 1953 to work for Doubleday designing covers 
and texts for their Anchor Books line of classic reprints. From 1959 to 1962, with 
Jason Epstein, Edmund Wilson, W. H. Auden, and others, Gorey helped found 
Looking Glass Library, republishing children’s classics for Random House. By 1953, 
though, he had published his own first book, The Unstrung Harp. This small, richly 
illustrated masterpiece is a hilarious capsule of every author’s excitement and angst 
in giving birth to a novel. Here Mr. C(lavius) F(rederick) Earbrass navigates a har- 
rowing literary sea, from choosing a title “at random from a list of them that he 
keeps ina little green notebook,” through those “first flakes of what could be devel- 
oped into a prolonged and powerfully purple blizzard,’ to correcting the galleys, 
approving the “disastrously wrong” color on the dust wrapper sent to him by 
his publishers, Scuffle and Dustcough, to finally finding his published work in 
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the front of a bookseller’s window 
where he also reads “the title of 
every other book there in a state of 
extreme and pointless embarrass- 
ment.” At an author’s tea given in 
his honor, an officious guest de- 
mands “to know just what Mr. Ear- 
brass was ‘getting at’ in the last 
scene of Chapter XIV, just as Gorey 
was often asked for meanings of 
his works. “What you see is what 
you get,” he would usually reply. 
The deftly inked illustrations in 
The Unstrung Harp, its engaging 
storyline, whimsical wordplay, and 
keen insight into the author/pub- 
lisher bond offer a stunning intro- 
duction to the immense genius of 
From The Unstrung Harp its twenty-eight year old creator. 
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Literary Forms 

Gorey considered himself primarily an author — the writing always comes 
first. He maintained that, “If I start doing the drawings before the text is finished, 
something happens to the book and it disappears.” He authored just over 100 books 
under his own name — or anagramatical pseudonyms of it: G. E. Deadworry, Gar- 
rod Weedy, Dora Greydew, Drew Dogyear, Dogear Wryde, and Ogdred Weary 
among them. The Massachusetts license plate on his little Volkswagen read “OG- 
DRED.” About one-half of these books was commercially published, the others in 
very limited editions by private presses including his own Fantod Press. 

From his first apartment in Manhattan’s East Side to his final home at 8 Straw- 
berry Lane, Yarmouthport, Massachusetts (now the site of the Gorey House muse- 
um), Gorey collected and consumed the contents of books by the thousands on 
almost as many subjects. In addition to those themes he discovered in college, his 
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steady reading ran to world classics, Victorian and Edwardian novels (Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin was a favorite), British mysteries, the surrealists, and early children’s books. 
The literature that he absorbed throughout his life became the basis for Gorey’s 
creativity, and he paid homage to those he admired frequently during his fifty year 
career. 

These influences surface, for instance, in The Awdry-Gore Legacy. It is dedi- 
cated to Agatha Christie and is a merciless send up of her style. The story concerns 
famous mystery writer D. Awdry-Gore, yet another of Gorey’s noms de plume, 
found murdered at the age of ninety-seven. True to a Christie yarn there are more 
than enough suspects (seventeen, in fact) and a dazzling array of diagrams, 
weapons (poisonous, sharp, blunt, or limp), and clues to confuse the most intre- 
pid reader. Waredo Dyrge (you guessed it), England’s most sought-after private 
detective — half Irish, half Japanese, former soldier of fortune and progressive 
victim of explosions all over the world who never will take a case on a Tuesday — 
must sort it all out. Toward the end Dyrge faces the roomful of suspects to deliver 
the Christie-patented “What the murderer failed to realize is that...” But the case, 
in this case, is never solved. Invoking his fondness for elements implied or unsaid 
that he embraced in Chinese and Japanese literature, Gorey leaves the conclusion 
of The Awdry-Gore Legacy up to the reader to resolve. 

Exquisitely sad, The Hapless Child relates closely to Victorian melodramas of 
abandoned children like Sara Crewe or What Happened at Miss Minchins, an 1887 
novel for girls by Frances Hodgson Burnett. Gorey’s heroine, Charlotte Sophia, 
loses her mother, who languishes because Charlotte’s father was reported killed in 
a native uprising. After her only living relative was brained by a piece of masonry, 
Charlotte Sophia was placed in a cruel boarding school by the family lawyer where 
the girls bullied her so mercilessly that she ran away, fainted in the street, got picked 
up and “brought to a low place” by a man who, in turn, sold her to a “drunken 
brute” who put her to work making artificial flowers while she survived on only 
scraps and tap water. At last the brute went off his head and Charlotte Sophia, now 
almost blind, fled into the street where a car driven by her father, who was mis- 
takenly reported dead, at once struck her down. The father kneeled at the dying 
child but she was so changed that he did not recognize her. End of story. 

Gorey drives The Hapless Child’s breathless voice and dramatic pace in only 
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thirty-one illustrated pages, each with just one line of text, yet the profound solid- 
ity of his drawings and the precision of each sentence gives the story the heft 
of any voluminous Victorian narrative. He painfully reminds us that just below 
gilded-age opulence, dreadful things do go on. Is The Hapless Child a bit too 
wrenching? It must be a parody. Or is it? Again Gorey leaves the reader thinking 
about the story well beyond its reading. 

Children’s rhymes and alphabets get a Gorey twist. Cheerfully debonair draw- 
ings for T.S. Elliot’s Old Possum’s Book of Practical Cats and charming illustrations 
for Edward Lear’s lyrical sagas, The Jumblies and The Dong with the Luminous Nose, 
bring their characters to rollicking life. Gorey has written over a dozen alphabet 











Chartotte Sophia was put tr work sainieearigiaeae 


From The Hapless Child 
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books in various guises, but The Gashlycrumb Tinies or, After the Outing is his gold 
standard. It begins and concludes: 


A is for Amy who fell down the stairs 

B is for Basil assaulted by bears... 

...W is for Winnie embedded in ice 

X is for Xerxes devoured by mice 

Y is for Yorick whose head was knocked in 
Z is for Zillah who drank too much gin. 


It’s grim — yet curiously funny. The drawings are also an unsettling combina- 
tion of cute and bleak. Children love the book for its easy rhythms and the joy of 
hearing terrible things happening to someone else. Children feel very vulnerable 
in a big, adult world. Gorey knows this, and The Gashlycrumb Tinies subdues sub- 
conscious fears. 

Gorey’s literary influences are manifold. One further example, if not a con- 
ventional form of literature, is his delightfully clever The Curious Sofa a porno- 
graphic work by Ogdred Weary. Rather than ornate cross-hatching, Gorey chooses 
a more open, fluid pen line to underscore his feigned innocent approach to the 
subject. Far from arousing, there is not an x-rated word or hard-core illustration 
to be found. Any erotic activity between the story’s “unusually well-formed men” 
and “delightfully sympathetic women” — or even “Herbert’s singularly well-favored 
sheepdog” — takes place only in the reader’s imagination. 

Gorey invites readers into his adventures with literature. He entices them to 
play, as he does, among the mysteries of words, personalities, and puzzling con- 
cepts made so compelling in printed form. 


Eclectic Formats 

Gorey’s explorations into the range of book formats have touched on almost 
every genre except Biblical illumination. Centuries-old concepts of the peep show 
and pop-up book, such as he fashioned in The Tunnel Calamity and The Dwindling 
Party, highlight his inventiveness as well as his sophisticated use of color. In The 
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Dwindling Party pop-up book, meticulously designed by Gorey and ingeniously 
paper-engineered by Ib Penik, an Edwardian family of seven wanders through 
intimidating iron gates leading to imposing Hickyacket Hall. Past spooky carved 
topiaries, to a gloomy grotto, a monster-filled moat, and a ghostly granite tomb 
they roam, until: 

...the MacFizzets, they vanished forever, 

At least each and every last one of the rest 

Except for small Neville — who said: ‘Well, I never! 

But then, I expect it was all for the best. 


The disarmingly rhymed story is a prime example of Gorey’s ironic tender- 
terror style, with a touch of non-sequitur sprinkled in. His three-dimensional 
constructions for The Dwindling Party are a tour de force rivaling his Tony Award 
winning 1977 restaging of Dracula on Broadway. His overall conception for the 
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horror classic was so popular that the applause began the moment the curtain 
opened and continued throughout the show. His designs were later reproduced as 
Dracula, A Toy Theatre, which remains in print today. 

Gorey reprises the venerable children’s fable, Jack The Giant Killer, in a min- 
iature accordion book, although it is not as wee as The Eclectic Abecedarium 
(another of his alphabet books) which measures only one inch by one and one 
quarter inches. 

Other playful formats include The Dancing Rock/Floating Elephant, a dos-a- 
dos flip book that displays two minimalist mini-movies, and two versions of end- 
less story books: The Helpless Doorknob and The Dripping Faucet. A box of cards 
forms The Helpless Doorknob A Shuffled Story. Each card bears an illustration and 
a single line of text denoting an action taken by the figure in the illustration. As its 
colophon states: THE HELPLESS DOORKNOB (is) made up of twenty cards which 
can be read in 2,432,902,069,736,640,000 different ways. 

The Dripping Faucet boasts a different, though no less vertiginous, make-your- 
own story format. In this very narrow (two and a quarter by eleven inches) exam- 
ple of a “flag” or “slice” transformation book, its pages are cut perpendicularly to 
the spine forming nine discrete sections. Each eight-page section of illustrations 
and text can be read as a separate unit, or by repeatedly alternating pages in each 
section and reading from top to bottom (or vice-versa, it really doesn’t matter), 
one will encounter a limitless number of plots, and thus experience infinity. 

Gorey’s enthusiasm for the book is contagious. His inimitable art and writing 
draw us to his creativity. His books’ modest size and often blithe spirit mask an 
enlightened foundation in universal human concerns and prompt a reflection on 
his inspiration. Reading the works of Edward Gorey delivers an uncommon, enter- 
taining, and thoughtful experience that one may treasure again and again. 


To view Gorey’s incomparable literary variety, the Book Club of California is 
hosting an exhibition from my wife’s and my collection of his first edition books, 
original ink and watercolor illustrations, etchings and ephemera, as well as a sam- 
pling of books about books about Gorey. The exhibit runs from October 29, 2007 
to January 28, 2008 at its Club rooms at 312 Sutter Street, San Francisco. Members 
and the public are invited. See www.bccbooks.org for Club hours. 


NB: For additional thrills and insight into Gorey’s oeuvre, visit the Cartoon Art Museum’s 
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exhibit of “Edward Gorey’s Dracula” featuring original art, costume drawings, set designs, 
memorabilia and more from the long-running Broadway stage production. The exhibit 
runs for August 11, 2007 to January 15, 2008 at 665 Mission Street, San Francisco. 

See www.cartoonart.org or call 415.cARTOON. 


MALCOLM WHYTE is owner of Word Play Publications, publisher of Goreyography, the 
bibliography of the works of Edward Gorey. He lives in Mill Valley with his wife, Karen, and 
their miniature bull terrier, Panda. 
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Reviews 


Typography, Architecture, & Inscriptions 
John D. Berry 


An elegant book edited and designed by Jack Stauffacher shows how the inscriptions from 
San Francisco’s old downtown library carry on the traditions of Western learning displayed 
on public architecture. Inscriptions is available for $55 from the Book Club. 


“In the midst of change, civic buildings remain as central icons of our community. This 
book is about these civic icons and their often compromised survival.” — Jack Stauffacher 


ACK STAUFFACHER is a highly respected printer and typographer, proprietor 

of the Greenwood Press in San Francisco for more than 60 years, and a friend 
of the continuity of culture across the centuries. The book he has put together, 
Inscriptions (published jointly by the Book Club of California and the San Fran- 
cisco Public Library), documents the public inscriptions that adorned the Old 
Main Library — the sFpL’s former home in a Beaux-Arts building that opened in 
1917 and formed part of the city’s ornate post-earthquake Civic Center. The main 
library moved into a brand-new building across the street several years ago, and 
the Old Main was in the process of being converted into a new home for the San 
Francisco Asian Art Museum. 

There was great controversy about what to do with the series of murals depict- 
ing California coastal scenes that had decorated the interior walls of the central 
staircase of the old building, but in the fracas hardly any attention was paid to the 
panels of inscriptions that ran in a frieze above those murals. As Old Main parti- 
sans recalled, those inscriptions and those murals had formed an essential part of 
the public experience of using the library for most of the 20th century. And what 
is more essential to the spirit of a library than thoughtful words? 

“Dr. Taylor selected terse maxims from the canon of Western literature for 
frieze panels and lintels around the second floor colonnade,” writes historian Gray 
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Brechin in the book’s primary essay. “These apothegms served as guideposts from 
the past, a compendium of sage advice on how to lead a fulfilling and civilized life 
as one strove toward the light.” The “Dr. Taylor” that Brechin mentions was Edward 
Robeson Taylor, “physician, lawyer, printer, poet, and former mayor,’ who not only 
chose the texts for all the inscriptions but was one of the driving forces behind the 
building’s creation. 

Brechin’s essay places the San Francisco library in the context of other great 
public libraries in the Beaux-Arts style, from the Bibliothéque Sainte-Geneviéve 
in Paris, designed by Henri Labrouste in the 1830s, through the Boston Public 
Library, to the American West Coast. 

“Impressive as it was,’ Brechin points out, “Labrouste’s library was but one 
building in the capital city and thus not easily accessible to most French citizens 
who lived far from Paris. It remained for advocates in the United States to popu- 
larize learning in a manner commensurate with Thomas Jefferson’s belief that a 
lasting democracy depends upon widespread and continuing education.” Brechin 
gives a thorough survey of how public libraries came to cities like San Francisco, 
and how they got the distinctive architectural styles they have. This is a context for 
the focus of the book: the inscriptions. 


Photographing in the shadows 

Complementing Brechin’s essay is a series of photographs taken by San Fran- 
cisco photographer Dennis Letbetter, on a hurried tour with Stauffacher and 
others through the already-closed Old Main in 1997, of each of the inscriptions in 
situ. (He also took photos of the library’s interior, and later of related library build- 
ings in other cities.) In his own “Note on Photographing the Inscriptions,” Let- 
better says, “Andrea Grimes led me to each inscription, one after the other, accom- 
panied by a pressing and begrudging security escort. Everything had to happen in 
avery limited time, and there was even some suggestion that I might not be allowed 
enough time to finish my work. Lights were either completely burned out, uneven, 
or nonexistent. The inscriptions themselves had acquired a somber patina from 
age as well as from those more tolerant years when smoking was allowed on the 
grand staircase — evidence of the neglect that the city allowed the great Beaux-Arts 
structure to suffer.’ 

Grimes herself, Special Collections Librarian at sFPL, writes: “My second 
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memory of that afternoon was the look on Jack’s face as we emerged into the light. 
I think this was his defining moment. Questions and ideas were taking shape that 
would become the subject of years of research, conversations, meetings, and pro- 
posals. Jack was unclear about the destiny of the inscriptions. What would happen 
to them during the building’s restoration? Would they remain intact where they 
were originally placed by anonymous craftsmen in 1916?” (In the event, they were 
cleaned and restored.) “Would anyone know why these inscriptions were here or 
what they had meant in a different time? For my part, I wondered who wrote the 
words and how they were selected long ago.” 

Researching the sources of the quotations was one of the major tasks behind 
this book; in the end, all but two were identified. (Taylor left no record of who he 
was quoting, and he may have modified the wording here and there to fit the 
space.) “One of the most exhaustingly difficult quotations, “Handle a book as a bee 
does a flower, extract its sweets but do not injure it, was cause for celebration after 
its accidental discovery,’ says Grimes. Frustratingly, she doesn’t say how the source 
(Charles Caleb Colton) was finally found. 


Context and the long view 

Besides the main tale of the library and its inscriptions, the book includes sev- 
eral supplementary essays that put this specific, local story into a larger context 
that reaches all the way back through the history of Western civilization. 

Michael Harvey, known for his carving of inscriptions in stone on public 
buildings like the Sainsbury Wing of the National Gallery in London, flew to 
San Francisco to examine the sFPL inscriptions and explain how they had been 
created. “We have to go back to Roman practice to understand how inscriptions 
were created then,” he says, “and how little in essence these methods have changed 
in succeeding centuries... It was rare for a shop to specialize in inscriptions; these 
were generally carried out in shops equipped for general stonework. In essence, 
this is what happened in 1915, when the San Francisco library’s inscriptions were 
planned.” He shows how they were done using letter patterns, and cast rather than 
individually carved, in a newly developed faux-travertine that recalled the surfaces 
of public buildings in ancient Rome. 

Type designer Sumner Stone, who has given lectures on Roman inscriptions, 
contributes “Rock Wraps Paper,’ about the phenomenon of public lettering, its 
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permanence, and the letterforms used. “There is much to be said for physical pres- 
ence,’ writes Stone. “What would we be reading today had it not been for the 
remains of imperial Roman inscriptions in the landscape of the Italian humanists?” 

Stauffacher adds a short, impassioned postscript, and also includes a transla- 
tion of the relevant section from Leon Battista Alberti’s 15th-century treatise on 
architecture, a section called “Of the Inscriptions and Symbols Carved on Sepul- 
chres.” The inscriptions that Alberti himself designed for his buildings in Renais- 
sance Italy, says Stauffacher, “are remarkable for their insightful clarity and perfect 
integration with his many architectural works.” Inscriptions is all about this inte- 
gration of words and buildings, and the place of both in a community. 


A handy paper monument 

The book is beautifully designed and produced, as might be expected from a 
master printer with a talented team of contributors. (Stauffacher had to be per- 
suaded to list himself as editor, and not just run his own name in with the other 
bylines.) On the cover, over a full-size detail of a rubbing from one of the inscrip- 
tions, runs the simple title, “Inscriptions”; inside, on the title page, this is supple- 
mented with a subtitle: “at the Old Public Library of San Francisco.” The format is 
almost square (9% x 11), which gives ample room to display photographs and pre- 
sent the text in an understated two-column format (using Sumner Stone’s Cycles, 
an elegant typeface that seems both calligraphic and lapidary). Stauffacher’s book 
design is always deceptively simple, and very comfortable to read. The physical 
book, printed on silky-textured Mohawk Superfine, feels good in the hand, though 
such a wide book might be more comfortable to hold if it were hardcover rather 
than soft. 


What lasts 

At the end of his essay, Sumner Stone asks, “Will these inscriptions of the Old 
Main Library still be decipherable in 2,000 years? Will their cultural context be 
understood by the epigrapher of the future? Will they outlast this book? Will their 
Roman letters endure another two millennia, carefully studied by students of the 
lettering arts?” These are questions that only time can answer, but both the inscrip- 
tions and this book were made to last. 
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Copyright 2006 by John D. Berry. This essay was published in Dot-font: talking about design 
(Mark Batty Publisher, 2007) and previously, in slightly different form, on Creativepro.com. 


JOHN BERRY is an editor and typographer who specializes in complex publishing projects. 
He is the former editor and publisher of Uc (Upper and lower case) and of Uélc Online. 
He the author and designer of Dot-font: talking about fonts and Dot-font: talking about design 
(Mark Batty Publisher, 2006), and the editor of Language culture type (ATypI/Graphis, 
2002), Contemporary newspaper design, and Uerlc: influencing design & typography. John has 
a deep and eclectic background in both editing and typography; he has made a career for 
more than twenty-five years in Seattle, New York, and San Francisco as an editor and book 
designer. He writes and consults extensively on typography, and he has won numerous 
awards for his book designs. He is vice president of ATypI (Association Typographique 
Internationale), and he is a former director of the Type Directors Club in New York. He lives 
in Seattle with the writer Eileen Gunn. 


Eileen Hogan: The Poetry Box at the 
San Francisco Center for the Book, May 2007 


Stuart Bennett 


AMUEL JOHNSON once said to James Boswell, “Sir, the biographical part of 

literature is what I love most.” What Johnson was saying (and what some mod- 
ern schools of literary criticism ignore) is that biography is essential to under- 
standing literature. 

Johnson and his contemporaries always assumed that this “biographical part” 
should include portraiture. One of Johnson’s major works was a selection of 
British poets for a consortium of eighteenth-century London booksellers. Johnson 
made selections and wrote critical biographies. The booksellers commissioned 
engraved portraits — dozens of them — and the resulting sixty-volume production 
was a huge success. 

Eileen Hogan’s Poetry Box, which in May had an all-too-short exhibition at 
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The San Francisco Center for the Book, gave us a Johnsonian project with a twist. 
Her literary portraits and poetry selections were inspired by a nineteenth-century 
Japanese poetry card game called uta karuta. Uta karutaisa literary guessing-game 
where the challenge is to take cards containing the first and last lines of one hun- 
dred different thirty-one-syllable poems, and to match each card with its mate. 

Johnson and his London booksellers could rely on a readership familiar with 
a canon of English poetry. Uta karuta worked in its time and place because all 
educated Japanese knew a poetry anthology called hyakunin ishu, which contained 
the hundred poems used in the game. But what canon could a modern, literary- 
minded artist use as an equivalent? 

Eileen Hogan rightly decided that there remained no universally known body 
of English poetry that could become the basis for her guessing game. Instead she 
relied for her selections on friendships formed over forty years, sending invitations 
to people of all ages and walks of life. Some of those invited were artists and writ- 
ers themselves, some were children. One poet mistakenly thought he was supposed 
to write an original poem for the project, which he did. Another poem, by Samuel 
Beckett, varied from the published text because it turned out Beckett had rewrit- 
ten it for his friend, the stage designer Jocelyn Herbert who lent her unique ver- 
sion to the project. 

Texts range as far back as Anacreon and Catullus (translations were allowed), 
and English-speaking poets include North Americans like Robert Frost, Joni 
Mitchell, and Alice Walker. Striking evidence of recent changes in fashion was the 
complete absence of second-generation English Romantics: not a single poem by 
Byron, Keats, or Shelley was selected. 

As the foregoing may suggest, not too many players will score a hundred per- 
cent matching the cards. But that’s not really the point. The heart of this modern, 
English uta karuta is the imagery that Hogan has created for her hundred-plus 
poems. Each is brought to life with a portrait of the poet on the first-line card, and 
an image relating to the poem on the last. It is one of the triumphs of the Poetry 
Box that even when the artist had to rely on earlier representations (sculpture, 
paintings, photographs) for her likenesses of long- and not-so-long-dead writers, 
there remains a freshness and individualism about these images that integrates 
with the artist’s many superb original portraits from life. Between them the texts 
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and images send readers/viewers scurrying for the complete poems — and remind 
them just how much pleasure remains in this old-fashioned, illustrative, “bio- 
graphical part of literature.” 

Some of the selectors’ replies to their invitations are included in the exhibi- 
tion at sFcB. One moving example came from a British politician, Philip White- 
head, who contributed a poem called “The Train Set” by the living poet Craig 
Raine. “The Train Set” is about a Jewish boy in Germany who leaves his toy train 
behind when he gets aboard a real one headed for the death camps. A display case 
shows Whitehead’s letter explaining his choice, the full text of the poem, the orig- 
inal, from-the-life, painting of the poet, and the 3% x 2 inch card from the box. 

Eileen Hogan is one of very few major English artists with the credentials for 
this kind of project. For many years she devoted large amounts of her time to 
hand-lettering and to limited edition books for her own Burnt Wood Press, and 
afterwards for the Camberwell Press (part of the Camberwell College of Art, which 
owed its growing international reputation in no small part to Eileen’s work). Her 
paintings are avidly collected, as her ongoing single-artist shows at London’s Fine 
Art Society demonstrate. And the first time she was invited to show her work at 
the Royal Academy’s summer exhibition, she received the ultimate accolade: the 
Academy itself bought it. Eileen has also recently been in demand as a portrait 
artist, so much so that I believe she has declined to accept any new commissions. 

The exhibition at sFcB, designed by Book Center co-founder Kathleen Burch, 
was an original installation rather than a traveling show, and new and elegant vit- 
rines were produced which gave a striking presence to the cards and associated 
material in the exhibition. The exhibition is all over now and probably, alas, will 
not return. But those who were lucky enough to see it are still talking, and there 
remain available a few copies of the Poetry Box itself, which I understand may be 
available through the Center. 


STUART BENNETT is a Book Club member and proprietor of Stuart Bennett Rare Books, 
founded in 1980, which specializes in English literature, social history and philosophy print- 
ed before 1850, and early English and American children’s books. Stuart Bennett is the 
author of Trade Bookbinding in the British Isles 1660-1800, co-published by Oak Knoll Press 
and the British Library. 
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Serendipity 


Last issue we profiled the Publications Committee and requested readers to send 
suggestions on books they would like to see the Club issue. A lack of response leads 
the fertile, composting brain of this editor to fill the vacuum. Be fearful! 

Book Club members are compassionate. They would not wish longtime Club 
officer Jerry Cole to be bored. However without nominations for the prestigious 
Oscar Lewis Award he will be. Give a noted historian and a book artisan an hon- 
or and $2,500. Nominate now! 

Good News! Heartily welcome Catherine Mutz, our new Exhibitions Chair. 
This noteworthy bookwoman is a Fellow of the Gleeson Library Associates. 

On May 21, the Book Club opened an exhibit on historic ballooning from the 
Carruthers Aviation Collection of the Honnold/Mudd Library in Claremont. 
Special Collections Librarian Carrie Marsh prepared a colorful eight-page check 
list describing these rare, mostly French, publications. The Club’s own Deke 
Sonnichsen gave the opening lecture. Sonnichsen, himself a student of eighteenth- 
century French ballooning, is an American pioneer. In 1964, when there were eight 
operable hot air balloons in the world, he had two of them. On July 29, in Indi- 
anola, Iowa, Sonnichsen was inducted into the U. S. Ballooning Hall of Fame as its 
sixth member. 

In 1965, Sonnichsen and Don Piccard founded the Sport Balloon Society usa 
in California; in 1967, their life memberships became the treasury of the evolving 
Balloon Federation of America. Sonnichsen became the first editor of Ballooning, 
and his wHAMOBASS is the longest running balloon rally in the nation. For those 
imagining smashed bass fillets, its website declares, “Animal rights activists should 
note that WHAMOBASS actually stands for “Whiskey Hill [today’s Woodside] — 
Atherton — Menlo Oaks Ballooning and Sporting Society — no fish are harmed in 
the making of the balloon rally.” 

This invitational event, begun in 1964, draws thirty balloons annually to 
Southern Pacific Railroad’s Coaling Station A, known to everyone but Sonnichsen 
as Coalinga, on November 21. On that day in 1783, Pilatre de Rozier and the 
Marquis d’Arlandes lifted off in Paris for the world’s first balloon flight — as dis- 
played in a print in the Book Club’s exhibit. 

For those attending this talk, as well as chair Roger Wicker’s well attended pub- 
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lic programs, Susan Caspi of our well run office, negotiated fifteen percent food 
discounts at nearby restaurants. On May 21, the eatery was former Mayor Willie 
Brown’s favorite, Le Central. 

On June 5, Deke Sonnichsen starred in another event. Juana Briones (1802— 
1889), either the second or third settler in San Francisco, known for her hospitality 
and nurturing of all, was buried — but no one knew where. After several years of 
searching, Sonnichsen found Mark Addiego at Holy Cross Cemetery in Menlo 
Park, who in turn found the original records. On this Tuesday, a be-medaled 
Sonnichsen almost weighed down by his many awards, presided over the unveil- 
ing of a headstone for this Californio heroine. It reads, “Juana Briones, 1802-1889, 
A True Pioneer. She Cared.” 

X-Noble Grand Humbug “Dynamite Deke” of Yerba Buena #1, the Mother 
Lodge of the Ancient and Honorable Order of E Clampsus Vitus joined with 
Jeanne McDonnell of the Friends of Juana Briones and Clark Akatiff of the Juana 
Briones Heritage Foundation. In 1997, McDonnell, as director of the Women’s 
Heritage Museum, erected a plaque in Washington Square, the first in San Fran- 
cisco for a woman. Now, Juana Briones’ 1840s rammed-earth adobe, the oldest 
building in Menlo Park, may even be razed when this quarterly appears. Not if 
Briones’ many friends can prevent it. 

We have had too many other occasions to mourn over the course of a long 
week. On May 25, Dr. Rudolph M. Lapp departed for the Golden Hills just short 
of his ninety-second birthday. Lapp, besides actively promoting civil rights, was its 
pioneer California historian. He offered the first black history course at a Califor- 
nia Community College in 1959, and ten years later performed the same function 
for the Book Club. 

Rudy Lapp’s Archy Lee: A California Fugitive Slave Case appeared in 1969 as the 
Club’s pathfinder in this field, and in 1999 and 2000, he wrote three articles on his 
experiences for the QN-L. Heyday Books is currently republishing Archy Lee. A 
Fellowship from the National Endowment for the Humanities enabled Lapp to 
produce Blacks in Gold Rush California (1977). It has had no competition in over 
150 years of California writings as the classic account. Lapp relished being a men- 
tor to young historians, and like a fine wine, enlivened any gathering with his 
unfailing good, dry humor. He was a teacher for all seasons. 

Then, Dr. Frank Novak, a BCC member since 1978, followed on May 29. 
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Meticulous and inquiring, he assembled a far-ranging library. Among his books 
going to Stanford University are antiquarian ones, Baedeker’s guides, printing his- 
tory, and an A.E.W. Mason collection. Mason (1865-1948), a British army officer, is 
acclaimed for The Four Feathers (1902), set in the 1890s in that still militarily trou- 
blesome spot, the Sudan, and as the creator of Inspector Hanaud. Dr. Novak’s 
daughter, Marybeth, sent a remembrance we share: 


“He was always curious. He was the one who went through the door 
marked ‘keep out’ because he was certain there was something interest- 
ing on the other side. 

He was a Renaissance man who delved deeply into the subjects that 
interested him. He read voraciously about his interests, but his involve- 
ment was more than academic. He became an accomplished woodworker, 
bookbinder, and printer. He collected maps, coins, stamps, and books. 
His interest in gems led him to make the jade beads for a necklace for his 
wife, Betty. He was a student of history, language, math, and economics. 
He was a world traveler for whom travel was not only a vacation but also 
an opportunity to experience the subject of his studies first hand. 

This was in addition to being a respected doctor, surgeon and a kind, 
loving father.” 


Dr. Novak was also a past chairman of the Associates of the Stanford Univer- 
sity Libraries, which sponsored an eclectic and popular series of lectures and oth- 
er programs. We learn that the asuL, age 34, follows Dr. Novak to the grave. On 
May 24, University Librarian Michael A. Keller announced he was revoking its 
charter due to its failure to become self sustaining. The Stanford Library can no 
longer afford to donate $80,000 out of an AsuL budget of $120,000. 

On June 2, another notable Club member left us. No more shall we see tall, 
witty bookseller Jeffrey Thomas, a mere sixty eight years old. We enjoyed wander- 
ing into Suite 230 at 49 Geary Street to check out his Americana and Civil War 
sections before moving across the aisle to Californiana and Western America. 
Whatever was on his shelves was choice and seldom seen, and we often walked out 
with a lighter wallet but heavier packages. 
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A graduate of Yale, with a PhD from UC Berkeley, Thomas was an expert on 
California author Bret Harte, leading the major San Francisco bookseller Warren 
Howell to quickly hire him to catalogue a large collection. Thomas remarked that 
“no one called me ‘Doctor’ except Warren when he wished me to fetch coffee for 
visiting dignitaries.” Even Augustus Caesar could not outdo Howell for an impe- 
rious manner. 

“He was a real scholar and always a gentleman,” declared past BCC President 
John Crichton, whose Brick Row Bookshop occupies Thomas’s former space. 
Thomas was a generalist, Crichton added, and “very generous when it came to 
sharing his knowledge. He might have a first edition Dashiell Hammett in a dust 
jacket, or something from the fifteenth century, and he was equally knowledgeable 
about both.” We remember them fondly. 

Racing to a happier topic: Editor Marlene Smith-Baranzini, a name familiar 
to many who submit manuscripts to the Publication Committee, is also an author. 
She and photographer Michael Walmsley have produced a first in the field of 
horseracing: A national guide. Its title says it all. Horse Racing: Coast to Coast; the 
Traveler’s Guide to the Sport of Kings; 65+ racetrack profiles; Tips on where to stay, 
what to see; Behind-the-scenes interviews; [and] Recaps of history-making races. 
(Irvine, CA: BowTie Press, 2006; $24.95) 

Not only does Horse Racing rate 5 Stars on Amazon.com, but it was one of 
three finalists in a travel guide section for the Publishers Marketing Association, 
an independent book publishers’ group, Benjamin Franklin Award this year. Fur- 
thermore, as San Mateo’s 1934 Bay Meadows Race Track got a one-year extension 
through 2008, this book remains current. 

Backtracking — for those having a lulu ordering Bruce Roberts’s Clipper Ship 
Sailing Cards, mentioned in our last screed, please order through. 

Architect William G. Ramroth, Jr. sent us an intriguing book, Planning for 
Disaster: How Natural and Manmade Disasters Shape the Built Environment (New 
York: Kaplan Publishing, 2007, $19.95). Ramroth pointedly asserts that humans do 
not make changes unless forced, and disasters provide that needed prod. It took a 
nine-day fire in Rome in 64 to make it a city of stone, wide streets, and regular 
blocks; a similar one in 1666 in London to do the same; while Chicago’s of 1871 led 
to the first comprehensive building code in the United States. 
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Likewise, in 1906, San Franciscans were not the first to use explosives to 
attempt to stop a devouring fire. This tactic had failed miserably and actually 
spread flames in London in 1666, Chicago in 1871, and Baltimore in 1904. Ramroth 
presents cogent arguments easily read on our human propensity to plan FROM 
disaster. By his title, he prefers the reverse; we should prepare for crisis. 

We draw attention to the spring issue of Ampersand, the quarterly of the Pacific 
Center for the Book Arts edited by Susan Angebranndt. PcsBa founded in the late 
seventies is often confused with the San Francisco Center for the Book which was 
co-founded in 1996 by our Membership Chair Kathleen Burch. Featured in “¢&” is 
a long interview with Mary Laird, a new Club member, and a true master of the 
press. She teaches fine printing. As Peter Koch proclaims, “Lead Ain't Dead!” 

This year, the Book Club through Chair Michael Thompson’s committee, gave 
grants to five individuals and six institutions. Gregory Graalfs is studying San 
Francisco and Los Angeles fine printers since 1950, to be published by Heyday 
Books; Carol Jensen researches Byron Hot Springs in Contra Costa County; John 
Gage McKinney writes on Grass Valley and Nevada City, hardrock gold mining 
towns during the Great Depression; James B. Snyder features unpublished Gold 
Rush letters touching the Yosemite Valley; and book artisans Peter and Donna 
Thomas are retracing John Muir’s 1868 walk to that magnificent site. The San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle on June 4 featured their project. Our favored institutions are: The 
California Rare Book School; Codex Foundation; Grabhorn Institute; Heyday 
Books; International Printing Museum; and the San Francisco Center for the Book. 

With all the fuss about the overwhelming volume of mis-information on the 
internet it is invaluable to this column. It allows its author to appear learned after 
“Googling” obscure references. In 1992, the Book Club reprinted a delightful 1874 
book, Six Years Experience as a Book Agent. The author was Mrs. James W. Likins, 
and in spite of much research, she remained without a feminine name. Now, the 
Mormon Church’s Ancestry.com has supplied the missing appellation. Ready your 
pencils, fortunate buyers, to add her name to the tile page. 

The summer 1870 manuscript census for San Francisco listed James Likins, 49, 
born in Tennessee, and a railroad baggage master; Amy Likins, our author, 39, born 
in Kentucky; and daughter Lucy, 14, also born in Kentucky. The Likins arrived in 
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San Francisco on May 8, 1868, aboard the Moses Taylor on the final voyage by the 
Nicaragua route. 

Recall, good readers, if this column is too much, there is Bruce Whiteman’s. 
Legendary Doyce Nunis, editor of Hoja Volante, the quarterly newsletter of the 
Zamorano Club, declares Whiteman’s gleanings to be “a highly entertaining and 
informative column that is replete with news that’s hard to come by.” This is high 
praise from a Southern Californian at the center of everything. Nunis concludes, 
“It’s a darn good read in the bargain!” Amen! 

On Bastille Day, the San Francisco Chronicle featured noted bookbinder 
Eleanore Edwards Ramsey, of course a BCC member, in its Home section. The arti- 
cle went on to list under “Resources” the Book Club, and the two book arts cen- 
ters. The San Francisco Center for the Book, co-founded in 1996 by BCC members 
Mary Austin and Membership Chair Kathleen Burch, aids the production of BCC 
announcements. We also extend a hearty welcome to their new executive director, 
Dyana Curreri-Ermatinger. DR. ROBERT J. CHANDLER 


Sjaak Hubregtse 
March 31, 1944 — May 1, 2007 


We are saddened to hear of the sudden death in Amsterdam of Sjaak Hubregtse, 
a recent but most enthusiastic member of the Book Club of California. Mr 
Hubregtse retired in 2005 from a career as a teacher of Book History and Dutch 
Literature in Amsterdam, and was active for many years as a journalist and reviewer 
in leading Dutch cultural periodicals such as Boekblad, De Boekenwereld and Boek 
e Band, writing not only on book design and typography, but on such varied 
topics as romantic irony, plastic book bags, the history of Dutch pocket books, and 
colophons. 

Mr Hubregtse visited North America several times, and leaves numbers of 
friends in the United States and Canada, many of whom he was also delighted to 
welcome to his home in Amsterdam. He was a gracious and kind companion, a 
fine scholar, a generous host, a witty conversationalist, and a loving friend. 

CRISPIN ELSTED 
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Footloose in Paris 


In some ways Paris remains the Paris of every foreigner’s stereotype. Young 
lovers still kiss passionately in the streets, and on the Pont St-Louis that connects 
the Ile St-Louis (opposite Notre-Dame-de-Paris) to the Left Bank, a deaf accor- 
dionist plays tunes like “La Vie en rose” for coins. (I learned that he was deaf when, 
noticing him taking a break during some competition from a small jazz band 
which had set up on the bridge, I dropped a euro coin in his hat and commented 
that “c’est ’heure du silence” (it’s the silent hour), only to have him shrug and ges- 
ture meaningfully at his ears.) The line-ups for Berthillon ice-cream are astound- 
ing, and our local baker is ill-tempered most of the time. Some Parisian merchants 
still insist on switching into English as soon as they hear my accent. Quoi de neuf? 

In fact there are some changes. The Mairie has invested in the bicycle, for one, 
and you can now rent one on the street and return it wherever you can find another 
pay-as-you-go bike stand. One even sees the odd jogger or two, to reinforce the 
advertisements in the métro that support bonne forme and santé where they used 
to peddle Camembert and saucissons de campagne. (My favorite current billboard 
in the métro is an ad for melons that alludes to a Mallarmé poem: “Un melon rouge- 
gorge nest jamais le fruit du hazard” — A red melon is never the fruit of chance, 
echoing Mallarmé’s line “A throw of the dice will never abolish chance.’) In the 
early evening of the fourteenth of July (Bastille Day), as we enjoyed a bottle of 
champagne and some indisputably fattening cheese on our fourth-floor balcony, 
we watched a young woman skip rope across the Seine for half an hour. Skip rope? 
In public? The French esprit seems to be changing, with the advent of Nicolas 
Sarkozy and the loss of the 2012 Olympics to Britain, of all places. 

A visit to Paris would be incomplete without a stop at the Montparnasse 
Cemetery to pay respects to the grave of Charles Baudelaire. There is an elaborate 
memorial to Baudelaire there as well, but it is his modest gravestone, on which he 
is listed second after his father-in-law, that attracts the true acolyte. As always, there 
were many little mementos on the grave: métro tickets, a teddy bear, flowers, poems 
(in several languages), and — my favorite — a short handwritten note on Best Western 
notepaper signed “Un prof de lettres” that simply said “Cher Baudelaire, merci pour 
tes vers’ — Dear Baudelaire, thanks for your poems. 

There is no end of books in Paris. We happened by chance on a bookstore in 
the 6th arrondissement, the Librairie d’Argences, that was so full of books, piled 
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floor to ceiling everywhere, that we were quickly driven out by lack of air. (That 
store I now think of as the Librairie d’Urgences.) Since I have been in Paris mainly 
on holiday, time spent looking for books has been largely at the lower end of the 
trade: at the bouquinistes along the Seine and at the Marché du livre ancien et d’oc- 
casion that takes place every weekend near the Porte de Vanves, as well as at a near- 
by marché aux puces. The bouquinistes may provide scouts with the odd plum, but 
their little boxes represent mostly tourist territory, with maps and prints of an 
abject sleepiness in profusion and all manner of books surviving mostly just this 
side of landfill. I almost bought a six-volume set of the works of Pierre Lou’s 
(Oscar Wilde’s friend and the dedicatee of Salomé), for 180 euros, but I checked 
first and found that it was incomplete. (Incomplete sets fill the bouquinistes stalls 
just as bastard children fill the families of decrepit aristocrats in the provinces.) 
Volumes of the Pléiade edition of French authors are everywhere. There is no 
equivalent of this French publishing phenomenon in the Anglo-American world, 
although the Library of America comes close. Surprisingly, the bouquinistes eschew 
porn, which one might have thought a natural market for them and their cus- 
tomers. 

The books for sale at the flea market are if anything a step down from those 
for sale along the Seine, if only because they constitute mostly just one more cate- 
gory of detritus among the old keys, the pots, the furniture, the amateur paintings 
and so on that emerge from the rear doors of vans and old Citroén trucks. French 
books being French books, on view are mostly paperbacks of the most dismal sort, 
although I did happily find a copy of the composer Saint-Saéns’s Germanophilie 
(1916), an important World War I salvo about the influence of German music on 
France — always a contested subject. My partner, ever alert as she is to the Rimbal- 
dien, bought the five vowels in seventy-two point type for a euro apiece from a 
female vendor who was kind enough to let her leave behind a small pile of conso- 
nants. (She had had just enough letters to arrange the phrase “Doute CIA” — Doubt 
the CIA — on her table.) 

The Marché du livre ancien, a ten-minute walk from the Marché aux puces, was 
a bit more up-market. We stopped en route for an eau minérale, and I amusedly 
watched a fellow across the street leave a large lit cigar on a ledge outside a boulan- 
gerie, go in, and emerge with a large baguette (a batdrd as they are called) before 
recovering his stogie and ambling off. (That is another face of the new Paris, a 
dawning consciousness about where not to smoke.) The first book I picked up in 
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the marché was a first edition of D. H. Lawrence’s The Plumed Serpent, and I was 
immediately assured by the owner of the stand that the price was negotiable. It 
lacked a dust-jacket, so negotiations did not seem worth pursuing. Curiously 
enough, the last book I picked up — four hours later and to the same offer about 
discounts, from a different dealer — was the first French edition of Lawrence’s novel, 
a book I also left to some other aficionado. In between these two Lawrentian 
moments, there were certainly many, many books — everything from seventeenth- 
century books to livres de poche — and among the thousands of books whose ulti- 
mate home remains a mystery, we found a couple to buy and one to regret. The 
thirteenth edition (1922) of Le Voyage a Bayreuth, a handbook for the dedicated 
Wagnerian, was discounted to us after the bookseller decided that my being a 
librarian meant I was more or less part of the trade. “Etes-vous du meétier?,” he 
asked. Was I a member of the trade? I admitted that I was a librarian. “C’est a-peu- 
pres la méme chose,” he replied — it’s more or less the same thing. We should have 
bought a copy of Royer’s book on the French opera, 1875, inscribed to the pub- 
lisher Calmann-Lévy. (It’s rare, he said.) But it seemed expensive at seventy euros. 
Damn. BRUCE WHITEMAN 


Book and Paper Care Tips 
By Susan Filter 


Paper Conservator & Collection Care Consultant 


Leather dressings, once considered de rigueur for maintaining the leather on a 
book, is now considered to be merely a temporary cosmetic treatment. Studies in 
the conservation field have proved that it does not prolong the life of the leather 
and in time ends up doing more harm than good. It is not reversible and in fact 
does not keep leather from deteriorating. The fats, waxes and solvents used in 
leather dressings replace the water molecules in the leather making it drier and less 
flexible. Dressings can also make leather dark, sticky or stiff; cause bloom, mottled 
stains, mold; and attract insects. It can migrate through leather and stain text 
pages. The best way to keep leather from drying out is to control the environment. 
Books with red rot and dry flaky leather can be wrapped in polyester Mylar cov- 
ers to keep the dust from getting on your hands or transferring to near by books. 
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Research in leather preservation is on-going and it is recommended to consult a 
conservator before attempting leather consolidation on valuable volumes. 
To read an excellent article on leather dressing: “To Dress Or Not To Dress” by 
the National Park Service Conserve O Gram 9. 
http://www.colorado.gov/dpa/doit/archives/cpa/articles/books/leather.htm 


—— Gifts & Acquisitions —— 


The Book Club has recently bought Walter Gilliss’s Recollections of the Gilliss 
Press, published in 1926 by the Grolier Club. This history of an important New York 
printer is a splendid example of printing as well as a surprising glimpse of the late 
19th-century world of printing. This is a book which was long on our wish list and 
is an excellent example of good 19th-century work. The club has been given Betty 
Bright’s No longer Innocent: Book Art in America 1960-1980. The book discusses all 
aspects of the book arts during the period, and is a splendid example of book art 
history. Thank you to Lucy Cohen for the very nice donation. We have also received 
Luis Garcia, The Token, printed by Jim Wehlage, and published by the Summit 
Road Press. The book is a gift of the author and is a nicely printed work of poetry 
and a good example of Jim’s work. 

The librarian is truly becoming absent-minded and forgot to thank Sandro 
Berra for his gift to us of his Story With Character: Ten Years of the Tipoteca 
Italiana. This most excellent history of Italian type-founding and printers is an 
exceptional gift to our library, a wonderful work of important historic types, pic- 
tures of printers, typefounderies and bookbinding studios. We greatly appreciate 
this wonderful work. We have also received the following history of the Mechan- 
ics’ Institute of San Francisco. Four books, 300 Dollars and a Dream by Richard 
Reinhardt, published in 2005. The book is a fun history of the oldest library in San 
Francisco, contains wonderful pictures and was designed by Wilsted and Taylor of 
Oakland., a very handsome book. From member Mark Samuels Lasner, a catalog 
of collection of Victorian authors and writers. The catalog by Margaret D. Stetz, 
Facing the Late Victorian: Portraits of Writers and Artists from the Mark Samuels 
Lasner Collection, published by the University of Delaware, is a very attractive 
collection of illustrations of authors and illustrators, done in a wide range of 
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mediums and includes a sketch by Max Beerbohm, a portrait by Sir William 
Rothenstein and a wide range of other notables, a very good looking work. Thank 
you Mr. Lasner for your kind gift and for thinking of us. 

The next book is a joy. Anne Bromer and Julian I. Edison’s Miniature Books; 
4,000 Years of Tiny Treasures. New York: Abrams together with the Grolier Club, 
2007. This history of miniature books is a very useful wide ranging and wonder- 
ful work. At the price of $40.00, it is worth while to own and read. It covers 
cuneiform tablets, miniature manuscript books of hours, modern artists’ books, 
and everything in between — a good deal. 

Reading this book is the hardest thing I have had to do in my life as a club 
member. Dorothy Whitnah, edited by Serena Bardell, captures our former execu- 
tive secretary in all her glory, and has brought back the pain of her absence in my 
life. The editor has done a splendid job of covering all aspect of Dorothy’s life and 
her likeness is scattered throughout the work representing various points in her 
life. Thank you Serena. 

BARBARA JANE LAND 


ELECTED TO MEMBERSHIP 





Regular Members Address Sponsor 

Sara & Harry Boadwee _ Los Altos Kathleen Burch 
Randall Bowman San Francisco Kathleen Burch 
Guy Bryant Truckee Vince Lozito 
James Cline Berkeley Membership Committee 
Henry David Calabasas Kathleen Burch 
Thomas Euper Burbank Michael Dawson 
James Felchlin Ross Harry Goff 
Susan Futterman Pasadena Victoria Dailey 
Penelope Kuykendall Berkeley John McBride 
Roslyn Petit Alameda Kathleen Burch 
John R Post Santa Rosa Robert Dickover 
Mia & Lawrence Schear San Francisco Kathleen Burch 
Diane Sciaretto San Francisco Kathleen Burch 


Alan Sielen 


Washington Dc 


Membership Committee 
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Elaine Wismer 
Vicki Ziegel 


Sustaining Members 
Bob Bothamley 
Mark Hall 

Thomas Ingalls 
Kathleen Rydar 
Ann Smith 


Patron Members 
Charles Almond 
Elizabeth Bergan 
Craig Cunningham 


Student Members 
Rayna Brooks 
Jessica Christian 
Megan Doherty 
Elizabeth Gallagher 
Erin Kelly 
Rebecca Parmer 
Valerie Rigsbee 
Johanna Rogers 
Amanda Shortall 
Marie Sobieski 


Los Altos 
Studio City 


Address 

Los Angeles 
Austin, Tx 
San Francisco 
San Francisco 
San Francisco 


Address 
Mill Valley 
La Jolla 
Reno, NV 


Address 

San Jose 
Poway 
Northfield, 11 
Canby, or 
Wildomar 
Riverside 


Woodbury, MN 


Mill Valley 
Little Falls, ny 
San Mateo 
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Membership Committee 
Kathleen Burch 


Sponsor 
Gary Kurutz 
Mary Laird 
Curt Taylor 
Mary Laird 
Curt Taylor 


Sponsor 

Membership Committee 
Susan Rashkis 

Jack Bacon 


Sponsor 

Susan Allen 
Susan Allen 
Susan Allen 
Susan Allen 
Susan Allen 


- Susan Allen 


Susan Allen 
Kathleen Burch 
Susan Allen 
Susan Allen 


Changing status from Regular to Sustaining Members 


Bruce Roen 


Southern Methodist 


University 


Changing status from Sustaining to Patron Members 


Robert Kinne 
Nancy Myers 
Thomas Wyman 


Danville 
Dallas, Tx 


Pleasanton 
El Cerrito 
Palo Alto 
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The Book Club of California announces its 
222nd PUBLICATION 


A Valiant Enterprise: A History of the Talisman Press, 1951-1993, Printers, 
Publishers, and Antiquarian Booksellers. Written by Robert Greenwood, the 
account traces the evolution of book-related adventures of Greenwood and 
Newton Baird, founders of the Press. From publishing a quarterly poetry 
magazine to discovering a ‘ghost’ book, to establishing a non-profit arm 
(Talisman Literary Research), to becoming book dealers, the pair has 
enjoyed the respect and admiration of the publishing world. Designed by 
Jack W. Stauffacher of The Greenwood Press. Edition 350. Price $150.00 





[ FROM THE PUBLICATIONS COMMITTEE | 


Tell Us What You Want 


Tell the Publication Committee your ideas for particular books, categories of 
books, creators of books, and producers of books. Chair Curtiss Taylor is stand- 
ing by! Reply to Executive Director Lucy Rodgers Cohen lucyrcohen@ bccbooks.org 


The Book Club of California promotes the interests of 
discriminating readers, book artisans, collectors, scholars, & libraries 
through the creation of books of fine design & high quality printing that 
will be read with pleasure & enjoyed with pride. 


CoRRECTION — Mallette Dean, not Valenti Angelo, was the designer of the image featured 
in the inside cover of our recent Available Publications catalogue: Two Readers with the Sky- 
line of San Francisco Across the Bay. Mallette prepared it asa pressmark for The Tamal Land 
Press, run by Arlen and Clare Philpott, fellowresidents of Faifax. A printer to the Club (Poet- 
ry as a Performing Art by RuthTeiser, etc.), Arlen used the image as a masthead of the Quar- 
terly. Thank you to Mr. Philpott for alerting us to this error. 


AS 


Bonhams 


& BUTTERFIELDS 


AUCTIONEERS & APPRAISERS 


Fine Books and Manuscripts 
Monday October 22, 10am 
Los Angeles and San Francisco 


Preview 
October 12-14, San Francisco 
October 19-21, Los Angeles 


Newton, Sir Isaac. Opticks... London: 1704. 
First edition, first issue, in original binding. 
Estimate: $40,000 - 60,000 
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OF THE 
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Inquiries 

Dr. Catherine Williamson 

+1 (323) 436 5442 
catherine.williamson@bonhams.com 


Adam Stackhouse 
+1 (415) 503 3266 
adam.stackhouse@bonhams.com 


Christina Geiger 
+1 (212) 644 9094 
christina.geiger@bonhams.com 


IHustrated Catalog: $35 plus S&H 
For further information, 
complimentary auction estimates 
or to view and order catalogs, 

visit www.bonhams.com/us 

or call +1 (800) 223 2854 


Bonhams & Butterfields 
220 San Bruno Avenue 
San Francisco 

California 94103 

7601 Sunset Boulevard 
Los Angeles 

California 90046 


www.bonhams.com/us 

© 2007, Bonhams & Butterfields Auctioneers Corp. 

All rights reserved. Bond No. 57BSBBZ3253. Principal 
Auctioneer: Malcolm Barber, NYC License No. 1183017 
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Offer Your Books at Auction 
Through PBA Galleries 


PBA Galleries serves the book community by bringing newly 
offered libraries to collectors and book specialists on behalf of 
their owners. Recent offerings have included the sale of maps and 
atlases from the Ernst. W. Gerber Collection, the Edwin Blair 
Collection of Beat Literature, the Library of Ford Mitchell: Early 
Americana, Texas & the West, a partnership auction of books with 
the United States Golf Association, the Arthur M. Ellis Collection 
of Early Books, Manuscripts and Fine Printing and the Library of 


Noreen Curry, with Fine Children’s Books and Modern Literature. 


SPECIALISTS INVEXGEP TOMA ao oo kes 
& PRIVATE LIBRARIES AT AUCTION 


p GALLER 
eek Sigs 


One Hundred Thirty-Three Kearny Street : San Francisco CA 94108 
Phone: 415-989-2665 Fax: 415-989-1664 www.pbagalleries.com 





